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Stud2.6:3 cf Sciiocl Desegregation, and AchiDvemsritf A 



S’.i rTmiary 



J-o. ■ ■■ Assumpt ions of This Pare. 1 ’ 

Tii6 probloTis oi una0n“£cn.xeV'5U;6iTit- of Nog??o a^id ■o'bhs'.i’ minc^'i■^y gj*cuio 
en wiie puolic Gcnccis o:c the 'jn:Lte'l S':otsc> are toe well kriowi!. to demand 
further documentation o Tvjg recent studies, Cedeman (8) and the United Statea 
'^orninrssxon on Cavil Rights are only the last of a co.nvincing series of 

d-(Oumen»/So Many va.riaoj.as have been r;i:*io:ced as explanations for this phenomenon® 
At least one of these is nc longer tenable and is discounted in this paper; nhe 
explanation oi these diffei'erx" ials on the basis of inherent intellectual inferi- 
ority of Negroes® The brilliant vdata analysis of Pettigrew (kZ) is thoroughly 
convincing on this score, as is the v;crk of Klineberg (31) and the statement of 
18 prom5jient social scienti.sts as reported in the Research Reports of the Ant**- 
Defamation League (37). The position t.aken in. this paper is substantially the 
same as that taken i.Vx Klineberg when he says; 

i can only conclude that there is no scientifically acceptable 

v?.9"w that ethnic groups differ in innate 
abilities® This is not the s,ame as sa;vi?ag that there are no 
ethnic differences in such abilities (31, p® a02) . 

The inference from toe a.bove must be that the causes of Negro inferiority 
in sCiiOol periorman.ee must be sougiit in other variable clusters. Those that have 
been examined in some depth have been the social, the psychological, and the 
organic, particularly health and nourisliment in the last instance® This paper 
will explore primarily the social factors rather than the other two, although some 
mention will be made of the psychclogicalo 



Note; Numbers in pai-e.n theses refer to numbered items in the bibliography 
appended to this document® 



The second major assumption of this paper is that data drawn from places 
other than northern urban areas must be looked at suspiciously* in terms of their 
relevance for Pittsburgh* Data from the American South are particularly unlikely 
I to have much relevance to the Urban North* This is true* of course* because of 
I the differeneeo in cultural traditions between areas of the country* as well as 

I the differences in the numbers of Negroes in the pnblie schools in rural urban 

\ areas in the North* 

I II • Results of National Survey Research Studies 

I r In the past two years* two major research studies have been published 

whose major focus has been on equalizing educational opportunities for Negroes 
and other minority group members* The first of these* published in August I966* 

I was sponsored by the U* S* Office of Education and done under the direction of 

j James S* Coleman* and is hereafter referred to as the Coleman Report (8)* The 

second was done by the U* S* Commission on Civil Rights and released in February 
of 1967 (52). 



The Coleman Report* entitled E2uality_of_B^hjcationa^_0££OTtunity* surveys 
600*000 students attending 4*000 schools and also reports on the characteristics 
of the teachers and principals of those schools* Students studied were in 
grades 1* 3* 6* 9t and 12* 

In addition to documenting the huge amount of racial segregation in the 
schools* the report also finds that schools for minority group children are 
slightly (but not impressively) inferior in terms of facilities (laboratories and 
libraries) and teachers (in terms of verbal facility tests)* Coleman concludes 
that »»differences between schools account “'for only a small fraction of differences 
in pupil achievement** (8* p* 22)* Coleman then points out that the variables 
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which seen to natter in the outcone of education are: 

!• The peer group culture— that is« the interest of students 
in the school in achieving within the school environment. 

2. The social class composition of the school has an important 
effect on achievement: Negroes do far better in schools 

where there is a broad spectrum of socio-economic background 
represented. 

3* Good teachers have a far greater impact on poor students 
than they do on wealthy students, and this seems to be 
particularly so for Negroes. 

4. The self-image of the student is important in his school 
achievement: where he feels himself to be in control of 

his own future and has a sense of self-worth, educational 
achievement improves. 

Overall, however, this is a disappointing report. It concerns itself 
primarily with first-order data tabulations and does surprisingly little with more 
sophisticated analytic tools, such as multivariate analysis. With the total in- 
vestment required to assemble 600,000 cases, it seems justified to be concerned 
with the lack of further depth analysis. The best review of the Coleman Report is 
contained in the Newsletter of the National Committee for Support of the Public 
Schools. (43) « 

The Civil Rights Commission Report, entitled Racial Isolation in the 
Public Schools , remedies the problems of the Coleman Report because, not only 
does it contain a wealth of new materials, but it is essentially a re-analysis of 
the Coleman data. In fact, this is a scientifically elegant report— the data 
analysis seems faultless, the marshalling of earlier work is substantial and 
impressive, and the synthesis of the materials is handsomely done. It makes more 

out of data than almost all other work in this field and will be reviewed carefully 
here. 



In Chapter 1, the Civil Rights Commission Report documents once again 
the extent of racial isolation in the schools and tries to show the context in 
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which this has occurred. During the course of this discussion they document with 
tabular materials (many of them inconveniently contained in Volume 2, the appendix 
to the report) that attendance at school does nothing to close the educational gap 
between Negroes and whites, but indeed, as school goes on, the gap tends to widen; 
that is, there is a smaller difference between Negroes and whites in the third 
grade than in the sixth (52, p. l4). Chapter 2 examines the causes of racial 
isolation in some detail, and on pages 84ff. documents again the importarxce of the 
sociail class of origin of the students and the nature of their peer groups as the 
single most important factor in school success* They do not conclude the cirgument 
here, however, and through some clever data manipulation demonstrate two very 



important findings: 



1 . 



In an attempt to isolate race and social class, they 
examine integrated schools where the attendees have 
low socio-economic status* In these schools Negro 
achievement is at a full grade level higher than it 
is in low socio-economic level segregated schools; 



2* When schools are integrated with low socio-economic 
status (SBS) Negroes and higher socio-economic status 
whites, Negro achievement averages two grade levels 
.better than in segregated schools (52, p. 89ff)* 



This is an important finding in that it is extremely difficult in most 
studies to disentangle race and class, particularly since most Negroes are lower 
class, and, as the Coleman study indicates, 40 per cent of all middle class Negroes 
go to private schools* These findings indicate quite clearly that in schools with 
high concentrations of low SES Negro students (as opposed to integrated schools 
which are still low in SES), the important variable is segregation and not social 



class* 

This finding is followed on page 97 with another analysis which reveals 
that for Negro students to succeed the presence of both good teachers and high SES 
students is necessary, but being in schools where a majority of the students are 
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white is more important than teacher quality. A careful analysis (pp. 102-103) 
clearly shows that these results do not come about because of the selectivity of 
Negro students who find themselVes in these situations. 



Continuing on page 107f it is shown that the length of time in segregated 
surroundings is bound to have a profound effect. The longer the Negro student 
spends in segregated situations, the further behind he falls; the longer he spends 
in integrated situations, the greater improvement he shows. 



It (a figure) shows a consistent trend toward higher academic 
performance for Negro students the longer they are in school 
with whites. By contrast there is a growing deficit for Negroes 
who remain in racially isolated schools. The trend in most cases 
is maintained whatever the students* faunily background or the 
social class level of their classmates (5^, PP*« 107-108). 



Further data (not taken from the Coleman study) reveal that the differ- 
ences do not end with the end of school. Negro children with equivalent educa-^ 
tional years completed get better jobs and higher incomes if they come from 
integrated schools rather than segregated schools (52, pp. 108-109)# 

The report then analyzes compensatory education programs and compares 
the results of these programs with desegregation. It 8uia^.yzes four of these 
programs, including the Higher Horizons Program in New York, the Philadelphia 
program, and the Banneker program in St. Louis. In all cases the report finds 
negligible, if any, impact of compensatory education programs on students* 
achievement. Unfortunately it does not review findings about student morale, 
self-image, etc. The report also shows that the Higher Horizons Program was based 
upon a successful program in New York called the Demonstration Guidance Program, 
as reported in Wrightstone (60) and by the Board of Education (4) . This is an 
interesting paradox^ in that the demonstration project worked and the massive 
project did not. Unnoticed by the Civil Rights Commission Report is that in the 
demonstration study the students went from a segregated grade school to an . 
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integrated hi^ school « while in the Higher Horizon Program the vast majority of. ^ 
children went from segregated grade schools to segregated high schools. 

The Banneker program is reported to have had initial success in raising 
achievement levels in segregated schools (for the first six months), but after 
that the gains were lost and the program failed to produce any gains in achievement 
at all. This evidence is reviewed on pages 124-127. All of these programs were 
in the range of an extra investment in each student of $20-$60 per year. 

On pages 128ff., the Report reviews some school systems in which there 
has been simultaneous use of both integi*ation (usually through busing) and com- 
pensatory education in the segregated schools. The findings are: 

1. In Syracuse, New York, bused students doubled the rates of 
achievement of students participating in compensatory 
education programs. 

2. In Berkeley, California, bused students were compared to 
students with compensatory programs (the bused students 
were in more crowded classrooms). With no special 
programs, the bused students did better. 

In Seattle, Washington, the same results as in 2 were observed. 

4. In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the ’’Educational Improvement 
Plan” produced no measureable improvement in student per- 
formance, but a matched sample of children bused into 
integrated situations showed marked improvement in attainment. 

These data 2 ire all suramariaod on page l40, by stating that, ”...the 
evidence reviewed here strongly suggests that compensatory programs are not likely 
to succeed in racially and socially isolated school environments.” 

I^lrther analysis of these data, and others, provides supporting findings 
which are not directly relevant to the purposes of this paper. A review of the 
methodology of the Civil Rights Commission Report, however, would seem appropriate. 



First, the data are drawn largely from the Coleman work, reported 
earlier, and all of the survey reports analyzed in the Civil Ri^ts Commission 
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Report are dravm from a re-analysis of those data* Although this writer has not 
had completely adequate time to analyze the methods used, it is apparent that they 
are in no sense inadequate or Inappropriate to the data at hand* What is done is 
essentially a recombination of appropriate pieces of data in order to Isolate 
specific and carefully defined populations, with the purpose of controlling for as 
many other variables as possible in the detailed analyses* This kind of analysis 
is the only justification for a sample of this size, in any case* The sample size 
allows the writers to "zero in'* on small populations which would be represented by 
too small numbers of people in small-scale studies; for example, lower-class 
Negroes in integrated classes with lower-class whites, as compared to lower-class 
Negroes Integrated with middle-class whites* This kind of procedure allows the 
effective Isolation of race and class effects with far more success than the 
statistical separation on the basis of covariance analysis (for example), which 
only allows analysis on the basis of an arbitrary analytic model and can be diffi- 
cult to interpret* 

In addition to this highly sophisticated analysis, the Civil Rights 
• Commission Report also uses data from a detailed study of students in Richmond, 
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California, a study of recent high school graduates, and two broad-guaged surveys 
(done by the National Opinion Research Center of the University of Chicago) of 
Negro and white adults* Too little of the methodological data concerning the 
items is presented in the Appendix to warrant an immediate judgment as to the 
quality and reliability of these data. However, NORC at Chicago has a world- 
renowned reputation and its results must be accepted at face value* The other 
studies were done by reputable scholars and should be accepted pending further 
knowledge of the techniques used and ansilytic work done* 

In addition tb the four data components, the Civil Rights Commission 
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volume is informed by a thorough and systematic literature review and synthesis* 
This serves to give a dimension of case study knowledge to the Report and enriches 
it* All told it is an excellent example of scholarly work and should be hig^y 
recommended reading for anyone actively involved in working with the public : 
schools: indeed, it completely supercedes previously available materials, in- 

cluding the Coleman Report* 

III* Detailed Studies of Desegregated Education 

With all its completeness, the Civil Rights Commission Report does not 
cover all of the available literature regarding the impact of desegregation* Nor 
will this report, but we will add several more important studies, mostly of 
the case study type, to the already reviewed materials* This work was much aided 
by two earlier articles, one by Katz, presented in 1964 (29) and the other by 
Weinberg, I 965 (54)* The Katz review concentrates primarily on psychological 
aspects of desegregation, using such categories as “threat, socisC. facilitation, 
competition," and the like* Katz also uses materials drawn largely from southern 
schools which reveal many more problem areas in desegregation than does the Civil 
Rights Commission Report* The sample for the latter report was weighted heavily 
from the northeastern United States* Katz presents findings from North Carolina, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and other southern locations as well as laboratory work with 
both animals and people* On the basis of the evidence available to him, he 
concludes: 

1* Standards of Negro schools should be raised so that 

integrated students will have a better chance of success* 

2* Parents should be brought into school programs and their 
aid enlisted* 

Integrated schools need in-service training for teachers* 
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4 . Ability grouping within schools should \hs ^^battantwa 
or seriously modified because it tends ibo 
teachers* expectations as well as .dhildren’^s (Own 
self-images*" 



5 * Desegregation should proceed from the lowest it© 

the highest to optimize chances of success 3)4. 



Because of the heavy weighting in this review souStenn stufiSes* 
generalization to northern urban environments would be <dai^^2ious ?anfl 
In any case^ even on the basis of this evidence y Katz Is lunabOe ito iiearih sei (osnsilliu— 
sion about an absolute effect of desegregation on adMevemerit 3)4. 

The Weinberg review encompasses a far wider aianjge oaf (datfea tflan 
of Katz, and is far more concerned with data on adhievsmejit ijton wraith mssasftiaisaSl 
materials on the impact of personality on desegregationi* Itb seb at sssulityy 
pertinent to our inquiry. Weinberg finds the’ data convlncamjg ©nui^ it® Mkflly 
state, "We how know that children in non— segregated schools Usazm rmoz© tiftwyn 
(other or the same) children in segregated schools" ( 5 %, 3>«. 
was, in this author's judgment, premature in I965* :FoilowiLn^ ithe (GMl 
Commission Report, it may now be justified. We will aiow IbrleH^y ji®\v!ii©w qmnmft (©ff -tths 
evidence used by both Weinberg and Katz, as well as some .aaai^1^:nrntw^^T1 

Goldblatt and Tyson (I8) found that, in a .sdhool (deaegp ^ggjt ed iEnr 
' school year in New York City, "both Negro and Puerto Rican studanils iwssi® rmnYwn* 
e^qpressive in classes in which they v/ere a minority bhan a imajEol%^ yjMlt® amm- 
Puerto Ricans showed an opposite tendency." 

In New Rochelle, New York, a group of Negro .studenas itasuffitoamd tt® mnn- 
segregated schools were matched with a non-transferred jgrouj)^ and iiaisdia* a®sEdamig 
test scores compared. The transferred students achieved aubsaanitiialll^y 
scores (59)# 



In Chicago, Hauser found that among sixth-psade situdentte dm 19 ^„ mcjaE®® 
on the word knowledge section of the Metropolitan Acshievemen<t \wbi® -Hm 
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scaools than in Negro schools, but not as high as in white schools. 
suOLta. also varied by social class, as shown in the following table repro- 

d^xsieEi(£ fzsoim Weinberg (54) o 



Class and Achieve m ent in Chicago logv* 



Hbdii^iboshood 


White 

School 


Integrated 

School 


Negro 

School 


Baucati'oa Status 


6o0 


5.0 


5.0 


EdUicatioii Status 


5.5 


4.5 


4.0 


Eow; EaUmtiioni Sitatus 


5.0 


4s0 


3.0 



I^oaerv et al., in a massive study in New York City (covering 5 years 
to studhntm) found that ..children in more integrated schools and neighborhoods 
^«dl sSmcantly superior achievement with respect to verbal ability, reason^. 
Sng, numerscaill ability, and space conceptualization... He went on to say. in 
cx^mrlusiia., ..»hen children attend racially-imbalanced schools, their measured 

aMMties are significantly inferior to the abilities of children who 
EacSiaaily'-balanced schools” (33) . 

Samusls, as reported in dissertation abstracts, discovered that Negro 
ar. ^ad in Negro schools during grades 1 and 2. and that one year of 
does not close the gap. I„ the second year, desegregated Negroes 
«i»i>toEafisa the gap between themselves and whites, and by grade 3 Negroes in de- 
aoftools were well ahead of their segregated age-mates (4?). (Caution 
ito intopsstation is called for-it is not clear where these data were collected.) 



^SLST^'^e'pten^^ " educational 
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In another dissertation, Negro students in Jackson, Michigan, gained an 
average of 6.88 points on a standard IQ test and whites gained 1«87 points after 
desegregation* The author cautiously attributes this to a change in the guidance 
system as well as to desegregation (30). 

Wey restudied in I963 some of the 70 schools he had studied in 1958 and 
concluded that the fears of the teachers and administrators that academic standards 
would have to be lowered in formerly all-white schools were not borne out. Indeed, 
"administrators and teachers stated over and over that they had a better institu- 
tional program now than they had before desegregation began" (57). 

Eleven southern school administrators meeting in Nashville discussed 
academic standards after desegregation. Two claimed that desegregation had re- 
sulted in lower standards, nine said this was not the ease. "All noted the 
initial lag of Negro students but most observed that special measures had in- 
variably led to improvement" (51)» 

Hansen, looking at desegregation in the District of Columbia after five 
years, found both whites and Negroes doing better than they had in the previous 
five-year period (21, 22, 23). 

Kaplan, in another study in New Hochelle, New York, found mixed results 
„of integration* For the most part, integration improved both motivation 6Uid 
performance of Negroes, but a few Negroes transferred to a very weaCLthy white 
school (average income $25,000) seemed to lose motivation and gave up trying to 
compete at all* Overall, although the Negro students improved, 89 per cent were 
in the bottom quarter of the class (28). 

New York City parents v/ere interviewed following a bus transfer from 
East Harlem to the Yorkville district which resulted in desegregation. The 
parents participated voluntarily and reported impressive improvement in conduct, 
attendance, interest in school, and work habits (44). 
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An advisory coamittee of the Massachusetts State Board of Education 
surveyed data relevant to their state and concluded: 

’•White and Negro children zake s?ibstantial gains in achievement 
as a result of integration” (1, p. 4). 

A final study to be reviewed is one just recently made available by the 
New York City schools. It concerns the outcome of an experiment in Queens Borough 
in which eight schools were "paired” in order to equalize racial distributions' in 
them. Bach school of a pair was assigned either the lower or higher elementary 
grades. The pairing took place in school year 1964—65 and the evaluation was con- 
ducted at the end of the 1965-66 school year. Substantial supplementation of 
services to the integrated schools was made available, including extra teachers, 
guidance personnel, and administrators. The total increase in cost, after initial 
"getting started" costs are eliminated, was 6.78 per cent (38, p. I7). 

A sophisticated analysis of student accomplishment reveaCLed that: 

...the main finding concerning achievement is that pupils 
in all schools demonstrated an improved standing in relation 
to national norms at the end of the experimental period. Very 
frequently the improvement attained exceeded the expected 
based upon national norms (38, p. 38). 

This experiment in Nev/ fo?.'k is noteworthy for at least two reasons: 

( 1 ) the School Board intends to continue smd expand the program due to its marked 
academic success, and (2) poor ccnmuriity preparation resulted in some unfortunate 
publicity and interference in the program by white parents, including the estab- 
lishment of some private schools. A member of the local school board involved 
informed me that most of the private schools have since closed and many of the 
students are back in the public schools. All of the school supervisors* views 

mentioned in the study stress the importance of adequate community prepara- 
tion (38, p. 19). 
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IV. Sumniary and Conclusions 

A. The weight of the evidence is so overwhelming that, in northern urban 
areas at least, school integration of more than token variety will produce 

a decided improvement in Negro achievement, close the educational gap between 
whites and Negroes, and also serve to improve the social-psychological well- 
being of Negroes. '*A 11 of these soci&CL— psychological considerations point 
to the necessity for racially-balanced education from the beginning of the 
formal educational process (1, p. 99).” 

B. In no study has it been shown (or even suggested) that the accomplish- 
ment of white students is in any way damaged by integration. In those few 
studies where it has been studied, white accomplishment either improves or 
does not change. The above report does not point out those places where this 
is found because of the uniformity of the finding. The point is made in both 

the Coleman Report (8) and the Civil Rifats Commission Report (52), as well 
as others. 

C. Both the Civil Rights Commission Report and several community studies 
question the academic value of compensatory education programs at their 
present level of funding. The present evidence is sufficient to conclude 
that compensatory education may have positive educational value at increased 
levels of funding, but is not having any marked positive effect now. 

D. The evidence is very strong that racial segregation is more important 
than class segregation in depressing Negro educational attainment; even 

integration of lower socio-economic status groups improves educational attain- 
ment. 

E. **Negro children suffer serious harm when their education takes ^ace in 
public schools which are racially segregated, whatever the source of such 
segregation” (52, p. I93), 
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